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FRENCH VIEWS OF THE 
AMERICAN HOUSE. 



CERTAIN advan- 
tage is doubtless to 
be derived from 
seeing our- 
selves occa- 
sionally as we 
appear to the 
foreigner, who 
from time to 
time comes among us to gain a 
sensation from the contemplation 
of our rapid growth and the vaga- 
ries into which it leads us. Even 
when our visitor is but a flippant 
and superficial Gaul, bent mainly 
on amusing himself at our ex- 
pense, or, perhaps, on paying for 
hospitalities accepted by him with 
a few words » of ironical praise, 
something may always be learned 
from him, if not by his European 
readers, at any rate by ourselves. 
Such a person is M. G. de Leris, 
who has been giving the subscrib- 
ers of the V Revue des Arts Decoratiis" the bene- 
fit of his American experience in a series of 
articles on the American, house, its furnishing 
and decorations; and the manner of life of its in- 
mates. M. de Leris appears to have left us with 
pretty much the same ideas concerning our civil- 
ization (if he will allow us to use the term) which 
he had before coming here. He plainly looks 
upon this country as a vast desert wherein some mill- 
ions of commonplace human beings pass their utterly 
uninteresting lives, but where some beginnings of bet- 
ter things, 
due to 
French in- 
fluence, are 
already to 
be noted. 
M. de Leris 
found that 
we import a 
good many 
objects of 
French 
man ufac- 
ture, spoil- 
ed, as he 
tells us, in 
the making 
to suit our 
barbari an 
tastes. He 
has come 
across a 
few French 
workmen 
employed 
in Tiffany's 
and other 
establish- 
ments, and 
learned that 
they have 
been con- 
strained to 
do for us the 
worst rath- 
er than the 
best they 
knew how. 

He has seen some indigenous wood-carving from Cin- 
cinnati, which he assumes to be of rather questionable 
taste. He has been a guest in houses where solid silver 



plate shone on the sideboard, while the dining-room 
floor was covered with a home-made rag carpet. He 
has evidently studied the stage setting of some of Au- 
gustin Daly's comedies, and considers it to be fairly 
representative of the better sort of American interiors. 
'Tis a frightful jumble that we present to his eye of 
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DESIGN OF DRAWING-ROOM CARPET. 



mingled luxury and discomfort, shabbiness and osten- 
tation, a conspicuous lack of taste in the ordinary ap- 
pointments of the household, with a growing apprecia- 



drums," at which he has known the gentlemen to 
drink twenty or thirty cups of tea each in order to 
oblige the ladies, the fair one who serves out the 
greatest quantity of the beverage being adjudged a 
prize of substantial value. Such little observations as 
these, strangely superficial or curiously mistaken as 
they seem to us, we should welcome, because, 
after all, they are sufficiently near the truth to 
convey to us a wholesome lesson. We have no 
right to expect of the chance traveller profound 
and just generalizations based on wide and ac- 
curate knowledge. It is enough that we should 
learn from him what strikes his unaccustomed 
eyes as tasteless or unreasonable — matters which 
in most cases we have trained ourselves to ig- 
nore, but in which he finds proof of that innate 
savagery with which he has always credited us. 
He may draw obviously wrong conclusions ; he 
may even observe falsely ; but in reminding us 
that things to which we have become indifferent 
by custom are painfully apparent to others and 
should be to ourselves, he is doing us an essen- 
tial service. And it does not matter that his 
own countrymen are often, at the present day, 
as strangely irrational and tasteless as ourselves. 
We may forgive him and allow him to hold on to 
his illusions, while he kindly eradicates ours. 

Thus we see, for example, that M. de Leris 
thinks that our tastes run, as a rule, toward 
crude and violently opposed colors. We know, 
as a fact, that our people are every day learning 
to appreciate tone and harmony in coloring as 
well as purity and brilliancy ; but we have only 
to look around us to see the reasons for his im- 
pression. Loudness and glitter are still the 
rule, and quiet and harmonious assemblages of 
colors are the exception. He finds that people are 
beginning to consult the various hand-books on dec- 
oration, that have been published of late years, and 

that from 
them and 
the maga- 
z i n e s of 
househol d 
art a great 
deal of good 
advice, suffi- 
ciently de- 
tailed to be 
of real ser- 
vice, may be 
obtained. 
Their coun- 
sels, howev- 
er, are sel- 
dom strictly 
o bs e rved, 
and the re- 
sults are not 
always what 
they should 
be. 

Let us 
follow M, 
d e Leris 
through 
what he has 
seen ot the 
a v e rage 
A m e rican 
house. After 
the " hall, a 
great ves- 
tibule fur- 
nished with 
care, more 
decorated 
tion of works of art and of what he says we call, in ob- than are our antechambers,'' the dining-room engages 
solete French, " objets de virtu." He is severe upon his attention. The hand-books, he says, recommend 
some of our social customs, such as the "kettle- that a gay and comfortable appearance be given to 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



this room, and that the decoration should be sober. 
If light tints are preferred, pale yellow of different 
shades for the walls and ceiling and small mouldings 
or borders of dark maroon are chosen. The furni- 
ture in this case is of wood of its natural color. But 
a more sombre tone, he says, is generally used, and 



fashion and the caprice of the mistress of the house ciples of composition and color are applied to the 



are the sole rules admitted. Light tones of pearl- 
gray, of pale buff, of tender green and rosy white 
(" like the inner lining of some lovely sea shell" he 
quotes from some " manual") are the tints in use. 
A frieze of flowers and butterflies and portieres of 



mi 



flat tints, principally of red, brown and dark blue are gray stuff with bands of robin's-egg blue or " gas- 
the most common. Meanwhile wall papers printed light" blue, complete the " harmony.' 
with floral designs are frequently 
employed, and cretonnes are fast- 
ened on the middle of the panels, 
while plinths and friezes are painted 
in oil in another tone. Of wall 
papers he has noted the present 
fondness for those of Japanese manu- 
facture, which, we may remark, is 
a reasonable predilection enough. 
The hangings are sombre, the dou- 
ble portiere on the one side in green 
serge, perhaps, with a trellis in blue, 
and flowers and leaves outlined in 
some pale color. The furniture is 
in oak or ebonized wood ; the chairs 
strong but clumsy, covered gener- 
ally with leather. The massive table 
rests but rarely on a carpet cover- 
ing the entire floor, but " oftenest 
on a movable rag carpet.''' One 
wonders from what unique example 
this general 'description has been 
drawn, and yet there is much in it 
that may fairly be said to apply to 
the average American dining-room. 
The subject of the table service 
gives M. de Lens occasion to de- 
scribe the wonderful profusion of 
flowers with which it is just now 
the fashion to load, not only the 
table itself, but also all parts of the room, on what 
we may call state occasions. Of the equal or greater 
profusion of silver, he has some remarks to make 
which, while not complimentary, are perfectly true. 




PICTURE GALLERY IN WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT'S HOUSE. 



furnishing and decoration of apartments. Lastly, 
each room in a first-class house is taken separate- 
ly and its proportions and physiognomy, as well as 
those of every article which it contains, or should 
contain, are minutely described. In some introduc- 
tory chapters, a general view of past and present 
Does not all styles in furnishing is given, and suggestions are of- 
fered for the future. The bulky vol- 
ume of four hundred and seventy 
pages is illustrated with fifty- two 
full-page plates and more than two 
hundred and fifty cuts incorporated 
with the text. Stuffs, ironwork, 
glass, ceramics, carpentry, wood 
carvings, marble work, all the things 
that go into a house or form part of 
it, are considered in this treatise, 
which may be taken as summing up 
all that has been written in France 
upon these matters and much that 
has appeared elsewhere. To fully 
review such a book would require 
many pages. Therefore we shall 
confine our remarks upon it to those 
portions most likely to interest the 
general reader — certain passages of 
the introductory chapters and of 
those in which the author describes 
Parisian interiors of the present 
time. 

To begin with, M. Havard finds 
the same fault with the commercial 
spirit of the age which every one, 
all over the world, who cares for art 
has found with it. In all former pe- 
riods, as he says, a man's surround- 
ings, whether useful or decorative, 
were the outcome of his needs and aspirations ; but at 
present that is by no means the case. Unable, as a 
rule, to choose for himself, he puts himself into the 
hands of an upholsterer whose one idea is to get his cus- 



this remind one strongly of the works and pomps of 
the Fifth Avenue upholsterer ? 

M. de Leris apparently has seen none of our hand- 
some old colonial mansions, none of the pretty homes 
which tasteful people have made for themselves, none 
metal. The forms are' heavy ; the designs copied of the ambitious houses erected by architects of talent stock— goods of which the designs were copied perhaps 
from modern French work (bad enough itself) or from for people of almost unlimited means. But the spirit from works of former ages quite unsuited to ours, or 
the Japanese, are not improved in the transfer ; and of his remarks would apply almost as well to these as devised to suit the foreman's idea of what the manu- 

the average house which he has 



He finds too much display of the mere weight of 



tomer to take and pay for the goods which he has in 




to 

attempted to describe. As he says, 
the faults still most generally commit- 
ted are those which have been over 
and over again pointed out in period- 
icals like The Art Amateur and by 
good professional decorators, archi- 
tects and others who have nothing to 
gain by making sale of great quanti- 
ties of heterogeneous materials. We 
have too many things, too much color, 
too much furniture ; we sacrifice qual- 
ity to quantity ; we have not yet found 
out that in household art, as in all art, 
enough is better than a feast ; and we 
attend hardly at all to the general effect. It is 
rare to see a house which has any character, if it 
be not the general character of senseless profu- 
sion and disorder. We maintain, however, that 
even this is preferable to the reign of dulness 
which we have suffered from and which still ex- 
ists in some quarters in France as well as here. 
It is easier to eliminate than to produce, to tone 
down than to tone up ; and we may be in a fair 
way after all to learn how to provide pleasant 
and wholesome homes for ourselves. 
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CORNER OF DRAWING-ROOM WITH MOVABLE DECORATION. 



there is too much of it. He approves the work in oxi- 
dized silver and copper beaten out by hand, which 
has lately been introduced, as affording a needed 
variety of color and of form. 

The absolute change of decoration on passing from 



CORNER OF ANTECHAMBER IN A FRENCH HOUSE. 

facturer will think his friend the upholsterer can sell 



Henri Havard is about to take on his shoul- 
ders the mantle of Viollet-le-Duc and to give the 
world a complete dictionary of furniture and dec- 
oration ; and, as a foretaste apparently of what 
is to come, he has issued through the publishing house 

of Rouveyre & Blond, of Paris, under the title given at to the majority of his customers. In either case, not 
the head of this article, the most comprehensive essay only are bad and unsuitable designs forced upon the 
on modern and ancient house furniture with which unlucky purchaser, but his house, if laid out by an 
we are acquainted. He has studied the subject un- architect, is planned so as to require as many articles 
ng-room to the drawing-room or parlor der three different aspects. The materials, the modes of as many different styles as possible ; for it is the 
strikes him as odd. Here there are no more flat and of working them, and the principles of construction architect's interest for his part to keep on good terms 
sombre tints, natural colors of wood and rigid lines ; are treated of first. Then certain general prin- with a large number of houses in each branch o 



